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_« WERE angels, if they look i into hs ways 
of men, to give in their catalogue of worthies, 
how different would it be from thac which any 
of our own ſpecies, would draw up ! 


The evening's walk of a wiſe man, is more 
illuſtrious in their fight, than the march of A 
GENERAL AT THE HEAD OF AN HUN. 
A contem- 


plation of God's works, A GENEROUS CON... 


DRED THOUSAND MEN. 
CERN FOR THE GOOD OF MANKIN D, 


and unfeigned exerciſe of humility, only de- ” 


nominate men great and PT 
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PREFACE 


T* following pages are not dictated by 
| party. ſpirit. Tis the cauſe of injur'd 

humanity they plead. —Convinced of the truth 
of that * in, 


nbatb er Is beſt adminiſter'd, is 50% 8 


The author is not zealouſſy attach'd to any 
particular form of government ;—it is that on- 
ly, which he reveres ; whethef monarchial, 


mixed, or republican; where virtuous charac- 


ters fill the moſt exalted ſtations, where mercy, 
and benevolence are the moſt prominent fea- 
_ tures, and where juſtice and equity are ne” 
indiſcriminately to all. | 
Nor is he more contracted in his reli gious 
principles. He profeſſes himſelf friendly to 
thoſe partiſans of every ſet, who make it ap- 
pear, by their deportment i in the world, that 
they are fincere in their worſhip to the 1 
| * of GOOD. 


« Fd modes of faith, let 75 578 ots fight, 
* His 1 be wrong, whoſe life is in the right,” 


By bias this confeſſion, he flatters him- 


ſelf that he will more powerfully attract the at- 
Fenton 


25 


tention of mankind, however divided by po- 
litical or religious prejudice; the ſyſtem he 
means to reprobate is univerſally prevalent, it 
is not confined to this or that kingdom, or re- 
public. it ſeems interwoven with the politics 
and theology of every nation on the globe. — 
It rages with impetuoſity through both eaft- 
ern and weſtern hemiſpheres, it extends its ra- 
vages from pole to pole. It ſullies the hiſtory 


ol nations, barbarous or civilized, with an undiſ- 


tinguiſhable ſtigma. It blackens the religion of 
Pagan, Mahometan, and Chriſtian nations, 
with an indiſſoluble reproach. 
Should theſe: feeble efforts prove ve. 
the author will yet, with pleaſure, reflect 
that he hath done his beſt:— Should they, on 
the contrary, become part of a Barrier, which, 


in time, will grow formidable enough to ſtop 


the effuſion of human blood, the dappineſe of 
thouſands will be his beſt reward. 
From the magnitude of the object attack- 
ed, he naturally expects many enemies. — The 
wilfully i ignorant, and hardened in wickedneſs; 
the bigotted obſerver of ancient cuſtoms, and 
the deeply intereſted in the miſeries of war, he 
already beholds as riſing up againſt him, and, 
as is uſual where argument fails, loading him 
| with declamatory cenſure and unmerited abuſe. 
Theſe weapons, however, he holds in con- 
_ tempt, and congratulates himſelf in anticipat- 
ing the applauſe of the SENSIBLE and HU- 
MANE, the SEARCHER after TRUTH, and 
the di fintereſted promoter of human felicity. 
: | | IN TRO- 


"INTRODUCTION, 


— . . 
TEE BE > Is | 


T be . groans 
| or * men, the din of claſhing arms, 
Loud neighing ſteeds, and the hoarſe cannon's roar; 
. Arey 550 empire, O os a WAR! 
f TA; 4. C. L. N. 


TAN, as ah comes into the world, is a be- 
ing weak and defenceleſs; his firſt lan- 


guage is that of lamentation and diſtreſs, his 


earlieſt lot it is to need the protection of others; 


and, if we attend to his farther progreſs in life, 


we cannot heſitate to juſtify the opinion of Se- 
neca, that, We may judge what kind of life is 
allotted to us by Nature, ſince it is ordained, as 
an omen, that we Gould come weeping into 


the world.“ 


In the tender years of . and non- age, 


diſeaſes preſent a formidable front, to ſtop the 


progreſs of the early traveller, and puſh him 


bacxk to his original duſt, —The tempting plea- 
ſures of unexperienced youth, are ever apt to 
lead him into danger, to ſow the ſeeds. of fu- 
ture calamities, or, to imbitter his life with a 


waſting remorſe. b. 

Manhood preſents a ſcene of our and per- 

plexity, anxiety and fatigue; and if, in this 

Walon of toil and wearineſs, the frail machine 
18 
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is not worn out; old age, with its conſequent 


infirmities, will not fail to ſtop his career, and 
bring down his Sray hairs with forrow to the. 


rave. 
Yet Real it is, as if the natural calamities 


of life, were not of themſelves enough to im- 
bitter the mortal cu ß of man, and render his 
t 


pilgrimage ſufficien miſerable; he has added 


to their number one (ger dreadful than them 
all, known in the world by the name of WAR. 
By this, man becomes a jarring ſtring i in Na- 
ture's univerſal harmony, La whilſt other ani- 
mals (as Pliny obſerves) unite againſt enemies 


of 'a kind different from their own, he only 
glories in the deſtruction of his ſpecies. 

This Hydra-headed monſter, the terror of the 
weak, this ſcourge of nations, and trampler of 


the innocent, is now abroad in the earth; and, 


after having glutted himſelf with four deſtruc, 


tive campaigns,” breathes for a moment, in all 


probability, to renew his vigour. I wiſh moſt 
earneſtly my fears may be fruſtrated, and that, 
exhauſted by fatigue, he may riſe no more. 
When we reflect upon the miſeries of war, 
that infinitude of dependent ills, that accompa- 


ny him in his progreſs, thoſe numerous calami- 


ties that ſtalk in his train, it is wonderful in- 


. deed, that the efforts of genius have not been 
more employed, to forward his extirpation from 


the earth. 
Tis true he is a fearful monſter, a moſt | 


dangerous, and implacable enemy; *tis true 
he can boaſt of an ancient exiſtence, (no = ſq 
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than the days of Cain); and, it is equally true, 
thateven now, he has the moſt powerful friends ; 
theſe conſiderations may have deterred many, 
from uttering their ſentiments with freedomand 
boldneſs; yet ſtill I am amazed, that ſome no- 
ble ſoul, has not ſtept forward, in this enlight- 
ened age, to aim at this FIEND a mortal blow. 
As none, however, to the beſt of my knowledge, 
has treated this tyrant according to his deſerts, 
« The taſk be mine,” in the ſubſequent pages,: 
to endeavour at leaſt, to rob the traitor of his 
fallacious maſk, to expoſe the hideous ſpectre 
in his native form, to alienate the affections of 
the multitude from his faſcinating charms, and 
to lay this mighty troubler of the earth at reſt. 
The latent ſprings of war are ſo many and 
various, and the ſophiſtical arguments, adduced 
by the creatures, of power, for its exiſtence ſo 
ſpecious, it is no wonder that the vulgar are 
miſled, and brought to concur with a ſyſtem ſo 
inimical to their deareft mtereſts. The miniſters 
of war, however, in the human frame, are at 
beſt, a group of malignant paſſions, carried. 
to an extreme, in the abſence of Reaſon, of 
Juſtice and Humanity. 
PRIDE, fits preſident in this motley aſſem- 
and diſdains to bear an imaginary inſult; 
AinTTI0 N. the next conſpicuous figure, 
longs for new conqueſts; AVARICE, wiſhes 
for an increaſe of wealth; ENVY. pines at the 
good of his neighbour ; JEALOUSY, would 


have all cauſes of alarm removed from her 
* 


dwelling; and ANGER, crys aloud for venge- . 
ANCE upon the devoted aan eee 8 
ſure.” ' fro tv | 

ben thelbare prodemitent in the cabinet '> 
of princes, and the national refources-power- - 
ful ; neighbouring nations may fear trem- - 
ble, a plea will not be wanting to foment a 
quarrel. 

But even theſe may be Gb in their oper- 
ations, if a majority of the community be vir- 
tuous. Money and men, are the ways and 
means of carrying this infernal employment in- 
to action, it is in proportion as theſe are with- 

held or granted, that miniſters are capacitated 
to enter into war; it is in vain then to raiſe the: 
popular cry; againſt any man, or: fet of men, 
—— that contributes his mite, r 
offers his ſervice voluntarily, does as much aa 
lies in his power, and a pong Cade IRS 
ſelf, can do no more. u | 

Money, obſerved; is one of the means, made : 
uſe of by minifters, 1 in proſecuting their e 
of war. ; FA $5 20% 

Having in cont: a majotity of the great 
on their ſide, and ſo many ſubterfuges for 
draining the earnings of induſtry, under the 
names of neceſſary taxes, this means may be 
eafily come at. But what will money itſelf a- 
vail? there muſt be men alſo; men, wilful 
VOLUNTEERS in this infernal exerciſe, or 
men baſe enough to become for hire, the cruel 
butchers of their fellow creatures. 


Of theſe are compos'd the prime actors in 
the 


C9). 


the theatre of war, theſe are the principal tra- 
gedians in the barbarous ſcene. 
It may, therefore, be deem'd not improper, 
that I confine myſelf, more particularly to 
theſe, ee ART es 


h the flowing ddiref. 


What, my brethren, do you diſcover ſo at- 
tractive, in the calamitous buſinefs of war,— 
viewed in the moſt - advantageous light, what 
is it? „A childiſh, vain, and empty pomp ; a 
ſyſtem of parade, pageantry, and vain glory.“ 
Soldiers with all their outward ornaments, 
the diſtinguiſhing charaReriſtics of nothingneſs 
within, are at beſt the admiration of fools; they 
prefent nothing to the viſe, Hot folly and ex- 

travagance. | 
beeore, by e oceupation, the 
theme of the ſatiriſt, and jeſt of the wit. A 
certain writer, of this — treats them 
in a truly ridiculous light“. Theſe are his 
words: * A genealogift ſets forth to a prince, 
that he is deſcended in a direct line from a count, 
whoſe Kindred; three or four hundred years a- 
go, had made a family compact with a houſe, 
the very memory of which is extinguiſhed. 
That houſe had ſome diſtant claim to a pro- 
vince; the laſt proprietor of which, died of an 
apoplexy. The prince and his council in- 
ſtantly refolve; that this province belongs to 
him by divine right. | | | 
B The 


* Voltaire, 


e d 755 8 
ha" to pnee Which i K nagel 
leagues from him, proteſts that it does nat fo 
much as know him; that it is not diſpoſed to 
be governed by him; that before preſcribi i, 
laws to them, their conſent, at leaſt, as 1 nece 
ſary. ys 
Th Theſe allegations 40 not ſo OT as 1 
the prince's ears; it is infiſted on that his right 
is inconteſtable. He inſtantly picks up a mul- 
titude of men, who have nothing to do, nor no- 
thing to loſe; clothes them with coarſe blue, 
white, green, or ſcarlet doth, a few /ous to the 
ell, puts on them | hats, bound with coarſe 
white worſted; makes them turn to the right 
and left; and thus marches away . with them to 
lory 07. 
F Ohe ite on this armament,” tale part 
in it to the beſt of their ability, and hon 
cover a ſmall extent of country with more hire - 
ling murderers than Gengis-Kan, Tamerlane, ; 
and Bajazet. had at their heels. 
People, at no ſmall diſtance, on hearing that 
fighting is going forward, and, that if they 
would make one, there are five or fix ſou a 
day for them, immediately . divide into two 
nf like reapers, and go and ſell their ſer- 
vices to the firſt bidder. Theſe multitudes fu- 
riouſly butcher one another, not only without 
having any concern in the quarrel, but without 
ſo much as knowing what it is about. 
Sometimes five or fix powers are engaged, 
three againſt three, two againſt four, ſome- 
times one againſt five, all equally deteſting one 
 - » another; 
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A 0 11). TIT 
another; a friends and foes by turns, a, 
greeing only in one fins, to do Kader mil. | 
chief poſlible, r TON 

An odd circumſtance: 1 in this infernal es 
prize is, that every chief of theſe ruffians has his 
eolours conſecrated, and ſolemnly prays to God 
before he goes to deſtroy h his neighbours.” + 

To crown: this ſolemn farce, it is mot unuſu- 
al,” in our day, to hear t 12 beginning of a pray- 
er, imploring the ALMIGHT to go forth with 


our fleets and armies, and; 9 towards a 


concluſion, in the words of our Saviour, F orgive 
us our treſpaſles, 25 we forgive them that treſ- 


paſs againſt us.—1 forbear making any reflec- 
tions upon this extraordinary conduct. I men- 
tion it only as a fact, and one of thole glaring 
contradictions which tend to blunt the edge of 
' pulpit eloquence, before. it 15 905 the heart of 
the attentive obſerver, % 

The aboye quoted au 1 allo. the 18 
lowing curious 1 e ; ih undred thou- 
ſand mad animals, whoſe, heads are covered 
with hats, advance to Kill, or to be killed by the 
like number of their fellow mortals covered 
with turbans. by ibis ſtrange procedure they 
want, at beſt, to dicide. whether a tract of Jand, 
to which none of them all lays any claim, ſhall 
belong to a certain man whom they call Bling, 
or to another whom they name. Chir neither of 
whom ever ſaw, or will ſee the ſpot ſo furiouſly 
contended for; 1 and very fey of thoſe creatures, 
who thus mutually, butcher one another, ever 
Wh the animal for whom N cut each o. 


en ther's 


. ther's throats! From time immemorial, this has 
been the way of ee e almoſt over all the 
A. ad 8 11 iy: G | 
What an be is this? Dad how 
| deſervedly; might a ſuperior Being, cruſh to a- 
toms this earthly ball, the bloawly neſt of ſuch | 
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I! heſe are a few of the nnafural abſurditics 
in the beginning and proſecution of war. — Be- 
hold now the end of it. A. 4 contraſt to the 
. words of a Deiſtical philoſopher, 1 ſhall delineate the 
picture in thoſe i of | a modern diuine . At the 
ſinal iſſus of an obſtinate conteſt, there muſt 
neceſſarily be; many lives loſt on both fides ; 
deſtruction has then done her worſt, and ſelected 
the objects of her fury the grave, that tells no 
tales, filently receives her. myriads of murdered 
ſouls; and ungrateful Ambition, forgetting the 
blood by which victory was purchaſed, dwells 
only with rapture on the glory of her conqueſts! 
Oh! that the great ones of the earth were but 
a little more inclined to the reflection! what 
_ conqueſt. was ever worth the uſeful lives loſt to 
accompliſh it? what: battle was ever fought 
that did not hurry thouſands of trembling and 

unprepared ſouls into the prolence, of their of- 
fended Redeemer - -.-.... | 
O God! when thou makeſt dige for 
. upon whom wilt thou lay the guilt of 
thoſe torrents of blood, that have been ſhed for 
is Sy: ever A but to gratify the 
i LE Th 1725 
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buried; but let inhuman and inſolent pride 


i 


the deteſtable and inſolent ambition of a * 
"pr puny creatures like ourfelves. 7 >. 


At the concluſion of a ſpirited and long 


a conteſted war, there is ſoarcely a cottage to be 
met with that does not bear viſible marks of its 
fruits. In one miſerable hut you may behold, 


ſeated at their ſcarity meal, à mother and her 


tribe of half. ſtarvd children; but father you 
will find none; death met bim i in the field of 
battle, and in a moment, made his children Ju- 7 
 therleſt, and his wife a widow: 


Here you view an-aged couple; bent double 


with infirmities and — and God knows! 
but little capable to 


uſtain a protracted jour- 
ney through the winter of life; yet hoping ſtill 


to ſee better days, when the war is ended, and 
their children are returned. Time, that at 
length brings all things to bear, finiſhes the 


war; but time does not en back their l 

fray. * 11 Nn F * 1 
To the Auel advantage of war, I oppoſe 

with confidence, the real lofles of mankind 


| To the pomp and ſplendour of martial — 


im, I oppoſe the orphan's tears, and the wi- 
dow's cry: And to the vain and idle boaſt of 


the victor, the ſad and untimely fate of the van- 


quiſhed. When the glories of a battle are the 
theme of converſation, how ſeldom are thoſe 


remembered who fought ard fell in it! Twenty 
thouſand of what are called common ſoldiers, 
might periſh, and no one concern himſelf to 


enquire how they died, or where they were 


be 


* 


_ tention, in the three ee e Elear- 
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be told, that every one of thoſe per TO who” 
thus fell neglected and forgotten, were as true 
to their king, as faithful to their country, had 
, diſpoſitions as good, and hearts as brave and 
honeſt, and ſouls as dear, as the greateſt 
and nobleſt warrior among them. How of- 
ten are the common ſoldiers doomed to Beg 
bitter bread,” while too many who are conver- 
ſant only in the knaveries of war, and who 
without virtue, labour, or- hazard, are growing 
rich, as their country is impoveriſhing, md 
their infamies at length rewarded, by equipa- 
ges that ſhine like PT and 3 ar "ye 
like exhalatins.g a ng te ot 

In-: ſhort, war is eder aſyſtem of folly 
and devaſtation, of knavery. and ungratitude, 
where the chief actors ate the greateſt loſes, 
the moſt iniofferifive / the greateſt ſufferers. — 
Where the leaſt intitled grow rich upon the ſpoil 
of thoſe who ſerve them, and where the moſt 
deſerving are fe paid with poverty and diſgrace. 

Nay more, here men at the inſtigation of 
thoſe who Flory in their deſtrüction, ACT A 
PART CONTRART TO HUMAN NA- 
TURE, THE "DIC \TES OF SOUND 
REASON, AND 5 7751 VERY SPL 
RIT OF CHRISTIAN 

That this aſſertion is perfectly jut, and not 
the effuſion. of an overheated 255 it is my in- 
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—d — ere — —| Owhat are theſe? 
- Death's miniſters, not men, who thus deal death, 

Inhumanly to men, and multiply; ,. - ;'-, 

Ten ad fold the ſin of him who flew. 

His brother; for of whom ſuch maſſacre 

1 they, but of their brethren, men of men: 
Nane . 1. gau 31 1 dee 
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TI T war is 5 to Human nature, 
appears fully evident ffpm dhe following: 
e 14 KOug hott T 51. 53550 att 
D bob tl, oo ft9 1: 
_ That man.is.1 & beaſt of prey, Hh 
1 2. — man is. # nature form'd for ſociety. . 
8. — man 44.4 rational creature. e e 
75 a EIn 
Had man Seen created A beaft of prey - fit- 
ted, with Weapons for- the pan oe, of his ſpe 
cies ; had his mouth, heen deformed with tua 
tuſks of the boar, or, his tongue forked with 
the ſerpent's ſting had his fingers been 
A aws of 1 Cng or his toes 
ee with the eagle's talons. had his na- 
ure been, fierce and brutal, longing ta be ſa- 


| tiated with a repaſt of blood, I might have er- 


red in my firſt propoſition : but where, in man 


Ss are theſe deſtructive ä to be found? or 


where 


( 16 . 
where that Gage thirſt of blood, the diſtin- 


characteriſtics of the griſtly inhabitants 
of the foreſt? Man, by nature form'd for la- 
bour, is furniſhed with limbs ſuitable to his 


employment, and ſuited with a. diſpoſition 


ſociable and friendly, his ſoul recoils at the 
| fight of human miſery 
Man, intended for 2 purpole, has re- 


courſe to art for weapons of war, and deviating 


from his original rectitude, has ſought out inven- 
tions, that tend to debaſe his-exalted, ſtation i in 


Nature's chain. The blood thirſty warrior un- 


mans himſelf, He deſcends below the dignity 
of his nature, and becomes as one of thoſe de- 
teſtable animals, lately brought forward by 


BRrrisH HUMANITY IIA 4 7 „ Maroons, in the 


i/land of 1 this light Dr Young, 
ſeems to have viewed thoſe ruthleſs ſons of 


vengeance, in the 9 beautiful paſſage, 


(from his n nnn, 


Here, Uke a ſhepherd: gazing from his hut, 

Touching his reed, or leaning on his ſtaff, 

Eager Ambitions 'Gery chace I ſee; 

I ſee the circling haunt of noiſy men, 

Burft Law's incloſure, leap the mounds of Right, 
- Purſuing and purſued, each other's prey, 

As wolves, for rapine; as the fox, 2 wiles; 


Till DEATH, the mighty hunter, earths them all. 


— 


Man, as I obſerved before, comes into the 
world totally defenceleſs, and inſtead of be- 


ing fitted for hoſtile operations, in the words of 


Prop. 2. Is by nature formed for ſociety. on 
' The 
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CARP! 

The words of Raynal on the origin of ſociety 
may ſerve to illuftrate this. 

Man, thrown as it were by chance upon 
this globe; ; ſurrounded by all the evils of na- 
ture; obliged con tinually to defend and pro- 
tect his life againſt the ftorms and tempefts of 
the air, againſt the inundations of water, a- 
gainft the fire of volcanos, againſt the intem- 
perature of frigid and torrid zones, againſt the 
ſterility of the earth, which refuſes him ali- 
ment, or its baneful fecundity, which makes 
poiſons ſpring up beneath his feet: In ſhort, a- 

inſt the claws and teeth of ſavage beaſts; 
who difpute with him his habitation and his 
prey; and attacking his perſon, reſolved to 
render. themſelves maſter of this globe,” of 
Which he thinks himſelf to be the maſter.” = 

Man, in this ſtate, alone, and abandoned to 
himſelf, could do nothing for his preſer vation. 

It was neceffary; therefore; that he ſhould u- 
nite himſelf, and aſſociate with his like, in or- 
der to bring together their ſtrength and intel- 
ligence in common ſtock.” 

It is by this union that he has triumphed o- 
ver ſo many evils, that he has faſhioned this 
globe to his uſe, reſtrained the rivers, ſubju- 
gated the ſeas,  infured his ſubſiſtence, con- 
quered a part of the animals, in obliging them 
to ſerve him, and driven others, far from his 
empire, to the depths of deſerts or of woods, 
where their number dimmiſhes from age to age. 


What a man alone would not have been a- 
C ble 


ew) 


ble to effect, men have executed in concert, 


and all together they preſerve their work. 


Such is the origin, ſuch the r 
the end of all ſociety.” 

Thus, it appears, Wind are neceſſitated 
by Nature to enter into a ſtate of ſociety, for 
their mutual eaſe and protection, and to make 
up their original wants: A neceſſity which Na- 
ture would never have laid them under, had 
their diſpoſitions and faculties been hoſtile to 
each other: 

Hence I ochelude-—That as "Nature brings 


forth no contrarieties, MAN WAS NEVER 
INTENDED FOR THE DESTRUCTION 


OF HIS SPECIES. 

The term natural enemy, ER applied to 
man, is at once blaſphemous and abſurd,—it is 
a high reflection . the nb of univerſal 


nature. 


I will venture. to hazard an opinion againſt 
the voice of the multitude, that all mankind 
are by nature friends, formed by Omnipotence 


to be help-mates to each other. Mens minds, 


it is ſaid, are as various as their faces, and Na- 
ture's productions variegated through every 
quarter of the globe.—What then is the lan- 
guage of this diſimilarity of genius, that di- 
verſity of talents, that ſcattered variety of Na- 


_ture's works? Does it not cry aloud in Rea- 


ſon's ear, that men are reciprocally beholden to 
one another, and nations muſt adminiſter to 

each other's wants. 
Even F rance itſelf, too long coufidered the 
natural 
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uml « enemy of Britain, ſtands no more in 
need of our productions than we do of theirs, 
« Far from being intended by Nature for foes, 
one would rather imagine, that the two coun- 
tries were meant to be in perpetual alliance; 
each poſſeſſes the very commodities of which 
the other is deſtitute; the coal, the beer, the 
wool of Britain, are as much wanted in France, 


as the wine, the oil, and the fine linen of the 


French are wiſhed for i in England. 
Are two nations thus circumſtanced with re- 


. ſpect to each other, formed to be natural ene- 


mies? Shame on the expreſſion!“ it is fit only 


for barbarians, ſtrangers to the advantages of 


9 ce. . 


Prop, 3. Man is a rational creature, 


1 01 


Notwithſtanding what is advanced in eſta- 
bliſhing the two ame nn ſome may 
objet 
Nature has linplaneels1 in man the paſſion of 
anger—anger prompts him to reſent an in- 
jury, and it ſurely becomes him to obey this 
impulſe of nature. 

This appears at firſt ſight a FRI argu- 


ment, and would do well with any of thoſe ſu- 


perficial reaſoners, who pay-attention only to 
externals;—upon the man of penetration and 
diſcernment, it loſes its effect. The two 
propoſitions are certainly true, but the infer- 
ence drawn from them is falſe. —That anger is 
a Pollen implanted by Nature, no perſon will 
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deny; and, as Nature. does nothing i in vain, it 
is reaſonable to conclude that anger as well as 
the other paſſions, were intended originally for 
the beſt of purpoſes. —Buit it ought ever to be 
remembered that man'is a compound of reaſon 
and paſſion, to regulate the latter he is endow- 
ed with the former ; reaſon, not paſſion, is the 
rule of his conduq.—In yielding implicitly to 
the impulſe of paſſion, he acts but the part of 
the beaſts that periſh; in ſubmitting to. the 
dictates of reaſon, he acts more agreeable to 
the nature of man. 

Love is a paſſion as well as anger; yet, the 
ſad experience of many abundantly teſtifies, 

that where this paſſion 1s yielded to, without 
the concurrence of reaſon, it is often produc- 
tive of the moſt miſchievous conſequences. 

It is vain, therefore, to plead the impulſe of 
paſſion as an excuſe for any action, we might 
as well plead the captivating allurements of 


ſenſe, as the cauſe of our ſwerving from the 


paths of virtue. Theſe may ſolicit like juvenile 
companions, but before we conſent, it becomes 
us to enquire at the venerable ſhrine of Reaſon, 
if we may, with ſafety, follow the tract they 
point out. 


| Let Reaſon ſpeak in the . Kh 
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WAR CONTRARY TO THE mroraTys OF NON, 
6 Some ſeek diverſion in the tented field, 
And make the ſorrows of mankind their ſport 3 3 
But war's a game, which, were their ſubjeQs wiſe, 
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Ta war is an rerddionat employment. 
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Prep. 47 Nn? are "7 nature 88 
chatdren of tbe ey common parent, protected 
and upheld by the ſame providence, Pefefied of 
the — 4041 2 AL RIGHTS, and fellow- 
travellers tothe ſame ſpat. 


Prop, 2. All-men are mutually intereſted i in each | 


. other's friendſhip. 
Prop. 3. The hazard to be encountered in war, 
bs always greater than the object to be ac- 
Juir'd. 
Prop. 4. T he fruits victory can yield no laſt- 
mg comfort, being at 'be/t as price of blood. 
| Prop. 5. It diſplays more magnanmity to for- 
ive, than reſent an injury. 
Prop. 6. IE is difficult to Proportion the retalia- 
tion to the inſult. 
Prop. 7. 4 injury once reſented, naturally 
produces more miſchief. 


Prop. 8. 
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dom, and compel him to it, or periſh 
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Prop. 8. After offenſive operations take plath 
on both fides, both parties muſt be brought ta 
' forgiveneſs, or their friendly intercourſe in life 
be for ever broken up. „ 


The four former of theſe, make directly a- 
gainſt offenſive, the four latter, againſt defen- 
ſive war. oben | oy OF. 

If my firſt propoſition he juſt, and Al man- 
kind are by nature brethren, poſſeſſed of the ſame 
natural rights, and fellow-travellers to the ſame 
PS eee eee e ee 
What ſhall we make of thoſe numerous wars 
undertaken for conqueſt and aggrandiſement, 


which diſgrace the pages of ancient hiſtory“, 


and the tranſactions of more modern times; 
which it would have been well for the world, 
had they died with Alexander, and not ſurviv- 
ed to pollute the annals of civillzed nations ?— 
Are they not at beft a general maſſacre? a rob- 


'bery committed upon a larger ſcale? an unna- 


tural 


The following curious extract from the chronicle of 
Henry V. will, no doubt, be acceptable to ſome of my 
readers. -* Now Henry, inſtead. of the SEMI DE 
LUCES, quarters the three Flower de Luces in his arms, 
as the king of France than bore them; and that he might 
not be thought to ſteal advantages, ſent his ambaſſadors to 
Charles VI. then king of France, requiring in a peaceable 
manner the ſurrender of the crown of France, which, if 


he conſented to, king Henry would marry his daughter 


Catharine. but if he refuſed to do him juſtice, he would 
with fire, ſword, and bloodſhed, ravage the whole king- 
FN the attempt,” | 


„ 8 


tural combination. of mortals, to: carry murder, 
rapine, and deſolation among their fellow men? 

If all men have their origin from God, he 
only has a right to reſume the life he gave ;— 
if he chuſes to continue me in exiſtence no 
man has a right to rob me of my life. 

If I am poſſeſſed of the ſame _— and pri- 
vileges with the reſt of my ſpecies, they act an 
unreaſonable and cruel part, who would de- 

rive me of thoſe bleſſings, which they them- 
Eelves are unwilling to part with. | 

Nor are they to be accounted wiſer, who fall 
out by the way with their companions in 
mortality, when all muſt reſt together in peace, 
at the end of their journey, 

In the peaceable grave, where all theſe tra- 
— — meet, there is no contention, ſtrife, or 
diſcord. 
But what ſhall I fs 2—ſelfiſhneſs has taken 

poſſeſſion of the hearts of many, they remain 
bem at the ſuggeſtions of reaſon, when they 
run- contrary to the gratification of ſelf. 

The ſecond propoſition” to ſuch as theſe, 
comes with more convincing force. 


2 Prop. 2. All men are mutually intereſted in 
each other's friendſhip. 


From what was ſaid formerly, upon the ori- 
gin of ſociety, it is clearly prov'd, that a ſtate 
of ſocial friendſhip is render'd neceſſary by the 
natural wants of man ; it now remains to be 


ſhown, that this ſtate ought to be held ak” 
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ble cat; ſacred, from a conſideration of his arg 
tificial wants. 

The arts and Aanmers thoſe ſroctiers of ** | 
boar, thoſe cordial adminiſtrators of eaſe und 
comfort, can only be cultivated to any degree 
of perfection in the dwellings of profound peace. 

Manufactures and commerce, exchange uud 
barter, can only be extended with ſafety and 
profit, when nations in friendſhip open their 
ports, and welcome the varied commodities of 
each other. © | 

War obſtructs the a of every ate 
plan.“ it banifhes the moſt uſeful of arts from 
its deſolated plains; the ſciences fly from its 
baneful influences, manufactures fall a prey to 
its ravages, commerce and barter expire amidſt 
a ſcene of devaitation; -robbery, and carnage. 

Thus the artifical wants of man, call aloud 
for peace and friendſip; and the advantages 
of an ſed commerce, ſhow the propriety 
of theſe being univerſal. 

How blind and atitenforiable then muſt thoſe 
men be, who, deaf to their worldly intereſt as 


| individuals, become the keen abettors of a ſys: 


tem, ſo replete with miſchief to their fondeſt 
wiſhes. hut if this propoſition alſo fails, to 


\ convince men of their duty, _ third muſt of 


neceſſity come forward. 


Prop. 3. The baxged 2 be encountered in war, 
i always greater than the _— to be acquir'd. 


This propoſition may, with pröpriety, be ap- 
pled either to nations or individuals. 
When 


6 

When one nation commences hoſtilities 
upon another, whatever may be the cauſe aſ- 
ſigned; in proportion as the conteſt is prolong- 
ed, it becomes more weak in its reſources, and 
conſequently leſs n ee in the eyes of - 
ther ſtates; | 

This ocatideration. is mn political, nd 
ſeems not to have eſcaped, a certain gray-head- . 
ed Lady in the North. Overlooking, however, 
this conſideration altogether, allowing a nation 
to become more formidable by its conqueſts; 
the jealouſy of other ere is increaſed, and 
their efforts united, againſt what 1 are 
pleaſed to ſtyle a common enemy. . 

Whether, therefore, a nation loſes or gains, 
h becomes leſs or more powerful by war, it is e- 
qually unſecure of its poſſeſſions; On the con- 
trary, when a nation becomes powerful in its 
reſources, by a wiſe adminiſtration and long 
| g peace, it arrives without labour, at 

that degree of independence, which it is the 
ruin of many in endeavouring to obtain. 
In applying the propoſition to an individual, 
What cauſe is worthy of the ſacrifice he makes 

in engaging in war? — What is K— or c — 
to me if it is my lot to fall in a battle? If my | 15 
perſon and property cannot be ſecure, without ; 
my taking up arms in their defence, better re- 
move with the ſacred truſt, to a ſpot where 
reaſon is more predominant, than by a child- 
1th attachment to a local ſituation, run the 1 
riſque of endangering both. e . 7 


But if the ties of Brotherly affeftion, if In- 
D tereſt, 
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tereſt, if Haar will not avail, there is one pro- 
poſition more, I would recommend to the at- 


tention of the votaries of offenſive wat. 


Prop, 4. ' The fred of viftory can Yield » no OP 
3 ing 3 being at bes the price of blood. 


When the warrior retires from the geld of 
battle, and is forced by age to bid a final adieu 
to active life, ſolitude will naturally produce re- 
flection, but fuck reflection as ean yield no de- 


light. Fo him the winter of life cannot be 


ſweet. His paſt employment affords no matter 


of ſoothing contemplation; to diffi pate the clouds 


that gather round infirmity; it is not a life 


Fpent for the good of mankind, that he now 
beholds wit to à concluſicn:—Guilt apart 
from his conſcience, nothing preſents itfelf but 


frivolous amuſements, fitted only for childhood; 


but Guilt preſent, how dreadful the angs that 


reflection brings GUILT POINTS THE 
TYRANT'S SPEAR”—Guilt fills his ears 


with, the groans of the murdered, with the cries 

of the wounded—Guilt often preſents to his diſ- 

ordered mind the waſting flames devouring the 
" Habitations of the wretched. 


Methinks, it would be well for the temporal 


_ _  Fepoſe of every noble warrior, that he fell glo- 
riouſly ! in the field of battle! If one fpark of 


humanity remains in his breaſt, after a life 


ſpent in this killing trade, it muſt kindle a 
flame of ſenſation, nowiſe pleaſing, nowiſe 


reconcileable to future repoſe. 
Before I proceed to the four following pro- 
poſitions, 


4 
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poſitions, I find myſelf inclined to diſmiſs two 
objections, generally brought forward i in flex 
fence of offenſive WAre BY 


Ob ject. I. When @ nation ſpouſes inen or 
principles inimical to the welfare of ſociety, and ſub- 
verſiue of the government in other ſlates —it becomes 
Surrounding nations to unite their force, and compel 
that peepe fo ame thee dangerous principles. 


- Anſwer, If; a nation. ſhould eſpouſe principles 
or opinions inimical to the intereſts of ſociety, 
that nation alone muſt feel the incanvenience 
of adopting ſuch principles; ſurrounding na- 
tions have nothing to fear, ſound argument, 
and common ſenſe, will be their beſt bulwarks 
of defence: It is only where theſe fail, that 
nations or individuals have recourſe to force, to 
yindicate or eſtabliſh their ſentiments ; and, it 
is my firm belief, as force cannot convince the 
mind, it will (when uſed in this e at _ 
deſtroy the end it meant to ſerve. 


Ob Fit 2. W * a nation, long confe Fo the 
rival of our country, ſeems by ſome revolution or 
1 in its affairs, en a fair way ta get the ad- 
vantage of our reſources, and to become mare formi- 
dable than ue are,—prudence dictates that we 


Should take every RO. to ſtrike @ blow befare 


it be too late. 


_ Anſwer, The beſt way of preſerving a for- 
midable aſpect, and (as was already obſerved) 
our ep as a nation, is to perſevere 


D 2 in 


628 * 


in a: ſteady and laſting peace;—this will ulti- 
mately prevail, although ſeemingly flow in its 


progreſs, whilſt the haſty ſteps dictated by politi- 
cal party intereſt, are oft- times rendered abor- 


tive, or are productive of mote harm than Aae s 


were meant to do good. 


Be this as it may, to ftrike through envy or 
_ Jealouſy as the cauſe, is a baſe conduct; and al- 


though the world ſhould conſpire to pronounce 


it politically-right, 1 We proteſt it is morally 


wrong, 


Upon this principle, a merchant may fire his | 


neighbour's houſe—or a manufacturer ſecret 


his brother's im plements of induſtry. —Yet 


ſtrange it is, this principle when adopted by 


nations, is countenanced by certain individuals, 
whom charity obliges me to ſuppoſe Would 
ſnudder at the commiſſion of any of theſe crimes. 


To e 2 


Prop 25 I di i/Dlays n more magnanimity fo Ws: 


88 than reſent an Ng 


When we reflect upon the frailties of man, 
His numerous weakneſſes and infirmities: The 
many ſprings of falſe judgment which make 
him liable to err; ; it becomes us as men, rather 
to exerciſe the virtue of forbearance, than to 


return evil for evil.—Reſentment is the effect ; 
of a weak diſtempered mind, without penetra- | 


tion to look far into things, and under the in- 
fluence of that hateful contagion, which leads 
e Its 
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nent, well verſed in the ſcience of 1 ind 
| ffects. The man in whom this virtue ſhines, 
as been taught in the ſchool of human nature, 
That a charitable conſtruction, ought to be put 


on every action, that ſeems to call forth the 


vengeance of man. 

The votaries of reſentment are under the do- 
minion of paſſion, ſlaves to their natural incli- 
nations and appetites. ' Thoſe who have learned 


to forgive an Saf act agreeable to the dic- 
ey have acquired the art of 


tates of reaſon ; 
conquering paſſion, and of ſubduing thoſe af- 


fections of the mind that war againſt her in- 


ward repoſe. In ſhort; to be ready to retali- 
ate at the firſt impulſe of paſſion, is only to be 
continually off our guard; to be able to weigh 
deliberately every action, is to be arrived, at 
that degree of Human perfection, that ſtands 
prepared for any event. 

There are, however, ſome mortals ſo deaf to 


every confideration, but what they ſuppoſe 


makes for themſelves, that they object when 
offended —— Fuftice demands the POP of 
every tranſgreſſion. 

To theſe, the fifth propoſition arrives not 
unſeaſonably. 


Prop. 5. It is difficult zo 2 the retali- 
ation to the inſult. 


Dr Johnſon obſerves, © That whoever con- 
ders the weakneſs of himſelf and others, will 
r an. 


i 1 to view every object in the worſt | 
6 orgiverieſs i is the offspring of a ſound judg- 
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Thoſe keen champions for juſtice being don 
themſelves, are apt to run into a contrary ex 
treme ; by repaying an injury with more 


not long want perſuaſives to forgiveneſs.” { 


| fentment than its demerits claim. Before 


man takes upon himſelf to repay an injury 
he ought, to make himſelf acquainted, with © 


very circumſtance that might urge his neigh ; 


bour to do it; perhaps much might be foun 
to mitigate its criminality, and force him ta 
confeſs, that it wears more the appearance 
of the production of error, than of any malig-. 
nat paſſion. | 

To repay an injury thus committed, as if it 
were aggravated by the moſt unnatural circum- 
ſtances, would certainly be unreaſonable and 
unjuſt; But, if we give place unto the firſt in- 
ſtigations of wrath, how can this in all caſes be 
avoided? —Nay, I believe, were any action, even 
the moſt wicked to appearance, deliberately 
weighed and inquired into, ſomething would 
be found to ſoften its ene and alleviate 
its guilt. 

It would be better then, ye pompous * of 
Juſtice, that ye ſhould yield a little to the be- 
nign influence of Merey, than hazard a name 
which you abhor in e and inju- 


| Tous perſons. 


Prop. 7. An inſult once reſented * Ne. | 
| duces more miſchief, 


There is no propoſition more felfevident, 
yet leſs attended to than hand 


We 


ex) 


fen inſult or injury is offered me, by ofre 
400 ſuppoſes I have done him harm, he will 


not ſubmit quietly, to a return in kind ; the 


paſſion that mov'd him to vengeance, for what 
may be an imaginary offence, will not lie dor- 
mant, now that a real provocation is | 

Or, if any wretch ſhould be ſoabandoned to 
every principle of juſtice and humanity, as to 
offend without any cauſe whatever; mankind 


would do well to fly from his ſociety ; retalia- 


tion with him, would be heaping coals upon a 
fire, which already ſcorches with its heat. 


Thus, whether the injury proceeds from 4 


ine of fuppoſed juſtice or deliberate ma- 
lice, whether from error or deſign, it is in vain 


to retaliate ; in both caſes, it will be productive 


8 miſchief and in the "wands of 


Prop. 8. Aller offenſooe oper ations tale plac 
on both fides, both parties muft be br 
forgiveneſs, or their friendly untercourye m i 
be for ever broken up. 


This confideration ſhould. outweigh all o- 


thers, and reſtrain the arm uplifted to revenge; 


Who would wiſh to be eternally at variance? 
hetter then to forgive early, when little is to 


be forgiven, than wait until a long ſucceſſion 
of provocations have widened the breach.” — 
No nation, no individual, can have too many 
friends :—No hoftile powers, however, can be- 
come friendly to each other, without having 
exchanged the preliminaries of forgiveneſs ;— 


victory may declare for one, but the victor 
muſt 


885 8 1. his friendſhip The force of arms can- 


ſhip of hoſtile powers, 


( 32 '2 | 
pardon the vanguithed, or in yam wilt he 


not captivate eſteem, where fear and terror 
have taken poſſeſſion of the mind. 
The conqueror mult alſo be forgiven by the 


. conquered, before an open and free intercourſe 


can take place: The root of jealouſy will not 


be eradicated from the victor's breaft, w 
the humbled rival refuſes an 2 7 declaration of 


forgiveneſs. 
For the intereſt of both then, a nut for- 


giveneſs muſt take place And if ſo, the ſooner 


the better; On this d nds the future friend- 
1855 this hangs that ſocial 
intercourſe which wipes away all paſt animoſi- 
ties; And, on this baſis, reſts that laſting recon- 
ciliation, whoſe duration keeps pace with ex- 
iftence. | | | 


Here a formidable ob gelen preſent itſelf : 


* 


© Ovjen: "This Horine of forgiveneſs, or not re- 
raliating of injuries, if adopted by a nation; would 


lay it open to euery invader, it would tempt the am- 


bitious to encroach upon its terrutories, and to tale 
away its 3 


Anſwer. This ob n FR defenſive 


war, is by far the firongeſt I have ever met 


with, and renders this doctrine in the preſent 


ſtate of things, utterly impracticable.— As well 


might a man embark in a leaky veſſel, without 
danger of ſinking—as a nation dwell ſecure 


without defenſive war, wiult her policy dic- 


tates 


0 a 

Þf | + 

tates the propriety of diſpoſitions a and * 
hoſtile to neighbouring ſtates. 

PRIDE, ENVY, JEALOUSY, AMBI. 

TION, and AVARICE, . muſt be reprobated 

by eyery claſs of men, and thoſe amiable vir- 

tues cultivated in their ſtead—HUMILITx, 

CONTENTMENT, JUSTICE, BENEVO- 

LENCE, and COMPASSION. © | Fab 

Were theſe the diſtinguiſhing features of a- 
ny ſtate, happy and ſecure would the people 
be, equally unafraid of domeſtic foes and fo- 
reign invaſions. 

That this aſſertion is not merely theorical, I 
beg leave to illuſtrate from a practical proof, 
it is that of the ſettlement of the people called 
| Quakers i in the province of Penſylyania: * That 
province, ſurrounded by ſavage nations, and 
deſtitute of warlike inſtruments, either offen- 
ſive. or defenſiye, yet, almoſt a century, en- 
joyed uninterrupted tranquillity, while the 0- 
ther provinces have been repeatedly attacked 
by their ſavage neighbours. 

Not only ſo, but the pacific principles of 
that people, and their upright conduct towards 
the natives, in purchaſing the land from them, 
(though it was granted by the crown), have 
made ſuch. an impreſſion on the minds of this 
w_—_ people, that,.to this day, they haye lived 

n perfect harmony with them, and ſpeak of 
W. PENN, the firſt proprietor of that province, 
with the greateſt reſpect*.“ 

if ſuch has been the effect of a virtuous ſect, 

| E upon 


* Helton. 


| © IN N or hea 
| tipon the rude cncultieaed Indians of the 
| woods, what might we expect, were a nation 
- to adopt ſuch principles in the midſt of its ci- 
vilized neighbours? . | 
Can we ſuppoſe for 4 moment, that Kd 
pean, nations, nations enlightened and civilized, 
would act a worſe. part, than thoſe wild inha- 
bitants of the foreſt? by no means; we ma 
with mare reaſon preſume, that a nation ſo 
. tuated, and poſſeſſed of theſe amiable ties, 
would excite the admiration, eſteem, andfriend- 
ſhip of others. 
Thus, it appears, that righteouſneſs alone 
renders, a nation, ſecure, that univerſal bene- 
1 volence is her beſt bulwark. The nation in 
which theſe are cultiyated and diffuſed, inſtead 
of attracting the envy, will not fail to merit 
the eſteem of the world; having learned to call 
all. men brethren, all men will rejoice in her 
welfare, and having baniſhed from her policy 
all diſpoſitions hurtful to e all nations 
wil call her bleſſed, 25 


1 conclude this Www with OM Wag the 
following authorities againſt revenge: 


But, oO! revenge is \ (wet, Es 8 Wy | 
Thus think the crowd; who eager to engage, 
725 Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage; 
Not ſo, mild Thales, nor Cryſi pus thought, 
| Nor that good man, who drank the pois'nous draught, 
With mind ſerene ; and could not wiſh to ſee” 
His, vile accuſer * as - as he: 3 


Exalted 


- 
> 


Fe BY 33 


Exalted Bocrates Arise) begve'! -- oy 

Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave, 
Too noble for revenge; which ſtill we ind 
* "TH e of 47 mind. 


(GEE 28h ” Durony,” 
- 3 N yits ty, and ends with 
repentange,”\, ee | \* PYTHAGORAS, 


22 


It was a pretty 1 which Euclid got of 
his angry brother, who, being highly diſpleaſ- 
ed. cried out, Let me petiſh,” if I be not re- 
venged ”—But he anſwered, © And let me pe- 
riſh, if I do not make you kind, and quickly to 


forget your anger,” ©... Eve. 


| Diogenes being aſked,” dane” one ſhould be 
/ revenged of his enemy; ' anſwered, „By being 
2 virtuous and an honeſt man?? Dios. 


„Fielding pacifieth great offences, we ought 
"to diveſt ourſelves, of hatred, for the intereſt of 
our own-quiet,” St. Exxon. 


The difcretion of a man, defereth his an- 
ger, and it is his glory to paſs over a tranſ- 
greſſion. 3 BaLzac, 


2 Religion bids us forget i injuries, leſt the re- 


membrance of them Wan ſuggeſt a defire of 
revenge.“ | BRUYERE, 


It does not hold in injuries: as in benefits, 
the TY of the one with the other : For it 


0:43 is 


3 


* . — X 
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n a 


is a ſhame to overcome in the one, and i in the 
other to be overcome. 
It is the part of a great mind to 8 in- 


juries; and it is one kind of revenge to rock 


a man as not worth it. 

Our philoſophy, methinks, might carry us 
up to the bravery of a generous maſtiff, that 
can hear the barking of a thouſand curs, with- 
out taking any notice of them.” SENECA. 


«The: root of revenge Is the weakneſs of the 
ſoul; the moſt abject and timorous, are the 


what addicted to it. 


The. feeling of an injury, muſt be previous 


to the revenging it; but the noble mind * 


daineth to ſay, It hurts me. 
Murder for an injury ariſeth only from cow- 


ardice ; he who-inflicteth it, feareth that. his e- 


nemy may live, and avenge himſelf. | 
There is nothing ſo eaſy as'to revenge an of- 
fence ; but nothing 3 is lo M as to par 


don i it. . | — 1 


The greateſt victory a man can obtain, is o- 
ver himſelf: He that diſdaineth to feel an in- 
jury, retorteth it upon him who offereth it. 

The greater the wrong, the more glory in 
pardoning it, and by how much the more juſ- 


tifiable would be the revenge, by ſo much more 


the honour is in clemence. 5 
HFaſt thou a right to be a judge in vs own 
cauſe ; to be a party in the act, and yet to pro- 
nounce ſentence on it? Before thou congemn- 
eſt, let another ſay, It is right.“ | 
2 -- . Qzconomy or HUMAN Lien: 
F r 1 


„ 
He that waits for an opportunity of acting 
his revenge, watches to do himſelf a miſchief. 
By taking revenge, a man is but even with 


his enemy ; but in paſſing it over, he i Is fupe- 


rior. 

Our paſſions are like the ſeas, agitated by 
the winds; and as God hath ſet bounds to thoſe, 
ſo ſhould we to theſe. 80 for they ſhall go, and 
no further.” Lord Bacon. 
None more „ 3 injuries, than 
| thoſe that are moſt forward in doing them. 

**Tis the only valour, to remit a wrong; and 
the greateſt applauſe, that I may hurt and 
would not. 

To be able to bear provocation, is an argu- 


ment of great b and to 11 it. of. a 


ESSE > ©: 


Barer mind. 


If we do not ſubdue our N it will fab⸗ 


dus us.—It i is the ſecond worlf that makes the 
quarrel. * 


A more aas ieder cannot be gained o- 


ver another man, than this, that when the in- 
jury Sn on his part, the kindneſs ſhould be- 


gin on ours.” ., TLLOT3ON, 


he wires beſt actions muſt be . 
with favourable allowance, cannot be too mild, 
moderate, and forgiving. b 
It coſts more to revenge CE than to bear 
1 = SPECTATOR. 


" If you be e it is tha to TY it | 


by in filence, or with a jeſt, tho“ with ſome 


Guſhonour, than to endeavour revenge. If you 
can 


— 
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can keep reaſon above paſſion, that, and watch. | 
bp gray age rages defendants.” melt £5 44 


81 . Nawros. 


F708 „There cannot poſhibly . extra- 
vagance, than for a man to run e of 


ng his life, to ſatisfy his revenge.” - 


5 To err is human, to forgive divine." |, 
Pors, 


A 5 * to urniewe 8 is the 


moſt IS a | 14 TLER. 


1 * It i is eaſy to feces; while there is yet lit- 
tle to be forgiven. ' A fingle injury may be 
ſoon diſmiſſed from the memory: A wiſe man 
will make haſte to forgive, becauſe he knows 
the true value of time, and will not ſuffer it to 
paſs away in unneceſſary pain. He that will- 
ingly ſuffers the corroſſions of inveterate hatred 
and gives up his days and nights to the gloom 
of malice and perturbations of ſtratagem, can- 


not ſurely be ſaid to conſult his eaſe. Reſent- 


ment is an union of ſorrow with malignity, a 
combination of a paſſion which all endeavour 


.to avoid, with a paſſion which all concur to 


deteſt. 

The man who retires to meditate miſchief, 
and to exaſperate his own rage; - whoſe thoughts 
are employed only in means of diſtreſs, and 
contrivances of ruin; whoſe mind never pauſes 
from the remembrance of his own __ 
| ut 


\ 


* 
- 
E. 
- - 
* 


3 . 39 5 


but to 1 "HAR hope of ing the ca- 
lamities of another, may juſtly be numbered 


amongſt the moſt miſerable of human beings, 


among thoſe who are guilty without reward, 
who have neither the ee eg = proſperity, 


| nor the calm of innocence. Kaul. 


Hebs it is probable ſome will object. 


Tat private revenge is forbidden by theſe 
authors, they ſay not a word about national venge- 
- @nce. 


Anſwer. Nations bein g compoſed of a mul- 


titude of individuals—This a g fo falls | to 
a che n 5 Paget 


The following =E and mare Hog 


will illuſtrate this: 


, 


Revenge in individuals is #reprobated by the 


Dot rations e 4 0 of 1 
collected, Therefore, Revenge in nations is re- 


probated by the wiſe. 


Ek. 
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WAR CONTRARY TO THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY, 


« 


O thou moſt Chriſtian ! Enemy to peace! 
Again in arms? Again provoking Fate?“ D 
Fes | Young. | 
TK greateſt abſurdity, the moſt glaring 
contrariety I behold i in the world, is the 
exiſtence of war among nations, who call them- 
ſelves Chriſtians, 

I am fully of the opinion of a late ingenious 
author*, that Were CHRISTI: NA- 
TIONS NATIONS OF CHRISTIANS, all 
war would be impoſſible, and unknown among 
them. | 

The Chriſtian ſoldier is a contradiction in 
terms, a heterogeneous mixture of oppoſite prin- 
ciples, a ſingular phænomenon in human nature, 
a wonderful combination of different qualities, 
no leſs contrary than fire and water. 

Let the world, oy what they pleaſe, -Chriſ- 
tianity and Solderiſm are incompatible profeſ- 
ſions the one fnuſt be * to make way 


for the other. 


A man muſt ceaſe to be a ſoldier to become 
a Chriſtian, he muſt ceaſe to be a Chriſtian to 
become a ſoldier. 

This 


1 


* Tennyns, 


hath i 


1 


This doctrine will no doubt, be accounted 
ſtrange, by thoſe brought up in a contrary be- 


lief, and have not given themſelves trouble to 


examine, the proofs brought to ſupport ſo ab- 
ſurd a creed Who have ſeen, (o ſuppoſed they 
ſaw,) ſomething of an original divine, in the 


conſecrated colours of a Chriſtian army, the 
ceremony being performed by a dignified di- 


vine, arrayed in the ſacerdotal robes of his 
profeſſion. 


But ſtrange as this doctrine may appear to 


| thoſe, who have been led by prejudice, to ſee 
things in a different light, I have little doubt 
but they will be convinced of their error, b 


attending to the following obſervations ; | 


Obſerv. 1. War is contrary to the precepts of 
the Founder 97 nenn 


5 ti is contrary 'to the @oftrine of . his 


I Apoſtles. 


— 3. It is contrary to the prafiice of. the 


primitive Chriſtians. 


— 


— 4. I renders of none 2 mam pro- 


a1 contained in ſeripture. 6 


—5. It is a barrier to the accompliſhment 


of ancient prophecies. 


— 6. [tia ſacrilegious uſurpation f one of 


Jebovab's prerogatives, 
F 
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(42) 
— 7. l/s a ſhameful proftitution of the E- 
ternal intereſts of Chriſtiam. . «© + 


In order to illuſtrate my firſt obſervation, 
That war is contrary to the precepts of the Found- 
er of Chriſtianity, 

I would call your attention to the precepts of 
this Great Prophet of the nations. —They are 
recorded upon the left-hand column, immedi- 
ately following; thoſe of the deſtructive ſyſtem 
or war, are on the right. | 


READER, COMPARE, —AND JUDGE FOR THYSELF. 


Precepts of Fefus Chryft. 
Matth. v. 39. But I 
ſay unto you, that ye 
reſiſt not evil: But 


whoſoever ſhall ſmite 
_ thee, on thy | right 
cheek. turn to him the 


other alſo... 


Ver. 44. But 1 1 


unto you, love your 
enemies, bleſs them 
that curſe you. do good 
to them that hate you, 
and pray for them 


which deſpitefully uſe 
vou, 


and perſecute 
vou. 
=P. Ver. 45. 


Precepts of War. 

But I ſay unto you, 
that ye reſiſt evil: And 
whoſoever ſhall ſmite 
thee on thy right 
cheek, ſmite him on 
the pos alſo. | | 


But 1 ſay unto you, 
hate your enemies, 
curſe them that curſe 
you, do evil to them 
that hate you, and im- 
precate vengeance u- 
pon them that deſpite- 
fully uſe you, and per- 
ſecute 3 

F That 


6025 


Precejh Jou, Chrif. Pracht of War. 

Ver. 45. That ye That ye may be the 
may be the children of children of your Father 
your Father, which is which is in the world, 
in heaven, for he mak- for he maketh not his 
eth his ſun to riſe on » ſun to riſe on the evil, 
the evil, and on the but on the good, on 
good, and ſendeth rain the juſt, but not on the 
on the juſt, and on the unjuſt. 3 
N 


25 48. Be ye Be ye therefore im- 
therefore perfect in be- perfect in beneficence 
neficence and mercy, e- and mercy, even as your 
ven as your Father father which is in the 
which is in heaven is world i is imperfect. 
Tur *& 


Matth. L. 10 Be- Behold; 1 ſend „n 
hold, I ſend you forth forth as wolves in the 
as ſheep, in the midſt midſt of ſheep: Be ye 
of wolves: Be yethere- therefore cruel as ſer- 


fore wiſe as ſerpents, pents, and, to appear- 
and harmleſs as doves. ance, harmleſs as doves. 


— XX11. 21. Render Render unto Cæſar 
therefore unto Cæſar the things that are 
the things that are God's—Your life is 
Czſar's, and unto'God, God's, but render un- 
the things that are to- Cæſar the diſpoſal 
God's, of your life. 


— xXxvi. 52, Put Draw thy ſword out 
up of 


Precepts of Feſus Chi i 
up again thy ſword in- 
to his place: 


( 44.) 


For all, 
they that take the 


Precepts of Mar. 


of his place: for all 
they that take the 


ſword, ſhall live by the: 
ſword, ſhall periſh with ſword. | 


the 1 word. 8 
My kingdom is of 

this world, therefore 

do my ſervants fight. 


John xviu. 36. Jeſus 
anſwered, My king- 
dom is not of this 
world; if my kingdom 
were of this world, 
than would my ſer- 
Vans fight. wx 


Theſe were the A precepts of the - 
Saviour of the world, whilſt tabernacling a- 
mong men; and even when he hung upon the 
tree, and was about to be taken from them, 
he left us an example of forgiveneſs, that we 
might follow his ſteps, by crying © Father, for- 
give them; for they know not what they do.” 
How different the cry of a departing warri- 
or: Children, revenge MY DEATH, by the 
deſtruction of my foes. 


Obſerv. 2. War is contrary to the defrine of 
the Apoſtles. 


This obſervation I would illuſtrate in the 
ſame manner as the former-—by contraſting 
what the Apoſtles taught, with what is held 
forth 80 the champions of war. 0 


Doctrine 


(89 


Dad of the Apoſtles. 


Rom. X11. 17. Re- 
compence to no man 


evil for evil. 


Ver. 20. If thine e- 


nemy hunger, feed 


him; if he thirſt, give 


him drink. 


Ver. 21. Be not o- 


vercome of evil, but 
overcome evil with 


good. 


rns Fer 
though we walk after 


the fleſh, we do not war 


after the fleſh. 


Ver. 24. For the 


weapons of our war- 
fare are not carnal. 


Eph. vi. 12. We 
wreſtle not with fleſh 
and blood. 


I. Theſſ. v. 15. See 
that none render evil 
for evil unto any man. 


James iv. 1. From 


whence come wars and 
fightings among you ? 
come 


Daftrine of War. 


Recompence to e 
very man evil for evil. 


If thine enemy hun- 


ger, ſtarve him; if he 
thirſt, give him no 
drink. | 


Be not overcome of 
good, but overcome 


good with evil. 


For though we walk 
not after the fleſh, but- 


after the ways of Fuſ- 


tice and Neceſfaty, we do 
war after the fleſh. 


For the weapons of 


our warfare are carnal. 


We wreſtle with 
fleſh and blood. 


See that all render 


evil for evil unto eve- 
ry man. 

From whence come 
wars and fightings a- 


mong you? come they 


not 


| 
j 
1 


68 


Deftrine of the Apoſtles. 
come they not hence 


even af your lufts, that 
war in your members? 


Compared with 


Gal. v. 24. And 
they that are Chrift's 
have crucified the fleſh 
with the affections and 
luſts. | 


- Dofrine of Mite. 


not hence even of the 
luſts that war in the 
members of your ene- 


mies? 


And they that are 
of the world will ſted- 
faſtly oppoſe the gra- 
tification of thoſe luſts 
that war in their ene- 


mies. 


1 Pet. iii. 9. Not 


rendering evil for evil, 


or railing for railing ; 


but Frum W 


Not rendering good 
for evil, or bleſſing for 
railing, but contrarie- 
wiſe * 


-” 


Thus fart the doqrine'of the ECP diſagree 
with that of war. I go on to confider 


Obſerv. 3. Tbar a war is contrary: to the prafiice 
of the ene Chr an. 


2 Stephen, the firſt ſacrifice to the-canſ of 


his MASTER, ended. his career a pattern of 
forgiveneſs ; after his perſecutors had vented 
their rage, and the ſpark of life © juſt hovered 
cover the ſocket” he kneeled down, and cried 
with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this ſin to 
their charge.” —Immediately after, it is ſaid, he 
fell aſleep. 


In 


- 


| GJ: -- 
In an epiſtle wrote by the EMPEROR 
MARC. 160 years after Chrift, this obſerva- 


tion ſeems confirmed : © I prayed to my coun- 


try gods; but when I was negleQed by them, 
and obſerved "myſelf preſſed by the enemy, 
conſidering the fewneſs of my forces, I called 
to one, and intreated thoſe, who with us are 
called Chriſtians, and I found a great number 
of them; and I forced them with threats, 
which ought not to have been, becauſe after- 
wards I knew their ftrength and force: There- 
fore, they betook themſelves neither to the uſe 

of darts] nor trumpets, for they ule not ſo to 
do, for the cauſe and name of their God, which 
they bear in their conſciences.” _ 


To the fame purpoſe, is the Chriſtian's an- 


 ſwer recorded by JUSTIN MARTYR, © We 
fight not with our enemies 
As alſo the anſwer of MARTIN to Julian 
the apoſtate, I am a ſoldier of Chrift, there- 
fore I cannot fight.” Which was three hundred 
years after Chriſt. See Barclay's apology. 


About this time, Conſtantine the Great be- 
gan his reign, and in eonſequence of his be- 
coming Chriſtian, the union of the church and 
ſtate commenced. —Hence the great apoſtacy 
took its riſe, and the primitive fimplicity- of 
the Chriſtian church, was loft in the fraudul- 
. ence and corruption of political intrigue. — 
As it would be vain, therefore, to quote ex- 
amples after this time, I ſhall paſs-on to' 

5 8 Obſerv. 4. 


4 


4 
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4. Obſerv. 4. E renders of none ect name the 
_ promuſes contained in ſcripture. 


- If they have perſecuted me, ſaid Jeſus x unto 
his diſciples, they will alſo perſecute you. 
John xv. 24. And all that will live godly in 
Chriſt Jeſus ſhall ſuffer perſecution. 2. Tim. 
iii. 12. 8 

But ſhall the profeſſors of the Chriſtian 
name, by force of arms oppoſe this perſecuting 
ſpirit of the world? — by no means; to encour- 
age them to purſue a contrary conduct, they 
are made heirs of great and precious promiſes. | 
_ Matth. v. II. Bleſſed are ye when men ſhall 
revile you, and perſecute you, and ſhall ſay all 
manner of evil againſt you falſely, for my ſake. 
John Xii. 17. If ye know theſe things hap- 
py are ye if ye do them. Compared with 
Love your enemies.“ 

James v. 11. Behold, we count them hap- 
PY which endure. 

I. Pet. iii. 15. And who is he that will harm 
you, if ye be followers of that which is good. 
Ver. 14. But and if ye ſuffer for righteouſneſs 
Jake, happy are ye; and be not afraid of their 

terror, neither be troubled. : 
Godlineſs is profitable unto all things, hav- 
ing the promiſe of the life which now is, and 
that which is to come. For this cauſe the a- 
poſtle Paul obſerves, © Being reviled we bleſs, 
being perſecuted we ſuffer it, . defamed 
we: entreat. 


- From the advice of our Saviour, Matth. x. 23. 
It 


8990 
it indeed appears, that Chriſtians may conſci. 
entioully endeayour to flee from the effects of 
perſecution :—But when a way of eſcape is alto- 


ther ſhut up, I find no ſcriptural paſſage Juſti- 
fying the reſiſtance of force by force. 


Obſerv. 5. [tis a barrier to the TY of 
ancient prophecies. | 


Iſaiah looking OY to the 8 
fruits of Chriſt's kingdom, exclaims, © And they 
ſhall beat their ſwords into plough-ſhares, and 
their ſpears into pruning-hooks ; nation ſhall 
not lift up ſword againſt nation, neither ſhall 
they learn war any more.” Ifaiah ii. 4. 

Again, in Chap. Ixv. 25. he obſerves, © The 
wolf and the — ſhall feed together, and the 
lion ſhall eat ſtraw like the bullock ; and duſt 
ſhall be the ſerpent's meat. They ſhall not 
hurt nor deſtroy in all my holy mountain, faith 
the Lord.” 

The prophet Micah hath the ſame lan guage 
as the former of theſe quotations, with this ad- 
dition, But they ſhall fit every man under 
his vine, and under his fig-tree; and none 
ſhall make them afraid : For the mouth of the 
Lord of hoſts hath ſpoken it.” Micah iv. 3. 

And this was a part of that angelic ſong 


which followed the birth of the ES of Peace, 


Glory to God in the higheſt, ON EARTH 
PEACE, good will towards men.“ 
Theſe prophecies, as yet, have not had their 
_ fulfilment; nor can they be accompliſhed, 
where war hath its exiſtence, This 1 
| G 0 


| 1 
of the nations muſt be baniſhed from th 


before the bleſſings of uninterrupted peace can 
be Exyoyed. * 


Obſery. 6. It i a nn U en if one 
of Fehovab's prerogatives.' 


I will confine myſelf to New Teſtament 
proofs. _ 

Rom. xii. 19. Dearly beloved, avenge not 
yourſelves, but rather give place unto wrath, 
for it is written, 
 VENGEAN( CE IS MIN E, 1 will repay, 
ſaith the Lord. 

Heb. x. 30. For we know vim that hath ſaid, 
VENGEANCE BELONGETH UNTO ME, 
I will recompenſe, faith the Lord. 

From theſe two texts it is evident, that the 
Great Jehovah claims the right of executing 
vengeance, or avenging the wrongs of his peo- 
ple himſelf. . 

But war takes away this prerogative from 
THE CREATOR, and puts it into the hands 
of creatures, apt to err, and hable to miſtake. 
But what is moſt ſurpriſing of all, is in the 
words of my laſt obſeryation : | 


| Obſerv. 7. 15 is a ſhameful zan of 1 e 


; ternal intereſts of Chriſtians. 


It is an old ablation. and it is a true one, 
that, if in' this life, Chriſtians only had hope, 
they would of all men be the moſt miſerable ; 


| but their ſhort afflictions i in n this life are light- 
ened 
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ened by the proſpect of the glory to be reveal - 
ed, When their mortal part ſhall put on im- 
mortality, and their corruptable body be raiſ- 
ed in uncorruption. 

This hope, however i is vain, in the CHRIS- 
TIAN' votaries for war! It is the peace ma- 
kers only that are the children of God. 
Matth. v. 9. 

If ye forgive men their treſpaſſes, ſays Jeſus 
Chriſt, your heavenly Father will alſo forgive 
you—But if ye forgive not men their treſpaſſes, 
neither will your Father forgive your treſpaſſes. 
Matth. vi. 14, 15. 

To the ſame purpoſe are theſe words record- 
ed by St. Luke, Forgive, and ye ſhall be 
forgiven. And theſe by the apoſtle to the 
Hebrews, Chap. xii: 14. FOLLOW PEACE 
. WITH ALL MEN, and holineſs, WITHOUT 
WHICH NO MAN SHALL SEE THE 
LORD. 

Thus it appears, that to the peaceable and 
forgiving, the gates of heaven are only open, 
whilſt to the implacable' warrior they are. im- 
penetrably ſhut. 

This conſideration, one would think, ſhould 
ſurmount all others, and lead men in' the paths 
of peace and mercy from a regard to. their e- 
ternal intereſts. 

Having illuſtrated the foregoing be, 
by arguments drawn from ſuch unqueſtionable 
authority in the religious world; is it not ſur- 
prifing, that the doctrine they are meant to ſup- 
port, ſhould be controverted by various deno- 
minations of CHriſtians!-CLERICAL LOGIC 

OY OG! may 
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* invent arguments of evaſive influetioy and 
REFINED CRITICISM may endeavour. to 


ſoften the literal expreſſions; but the impartial 


Chriſtian, and candid Deiſt, muſt ever concur 


to aſſert, that war is repugnant to thoſe pre- 
cepts above quoted from the New Teſtament. 
Say not then, haſty profeſſor, that this chap- 
ter is the offsprin g of weakneſi and fanaticiſm : 
Ihe principle arguments are purely feriptu- 
ral, they are not the invention of the author of 
this tract; with the New Teftament they 
ſtand or fall. —In refuſing their teſtimony you 
weaken the belief of its inſpiration—to inva- 
lidate their evidence is to deny Chriſtianity 
itſelf. I proceed now to anſwer objections: 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


Object. 1. Defence is a natural right, ny re- 
ligion deſtroys not nature. 


Anfwer. If defence is a natural right—to 
give up this right, at the command of Jeho- 
vah, 'is the greateſt perfection of SELF DE- 


| NIAL: And one of the precepts of Chriſtianity 


teaches, That if any man would come after 
Chriſt, he muſt deny himſelf, take up his crofs, 


and follow him. 


Object. 2. The Feuer went to the wars at the 
command of God. 


Anſwer. Then they were right in ſo doing ; - 
the 


0 53 ) 


the ſame Being who gave men lives, has a right | 
to take them away: He that faid, Thou ſhalt 


not kill,” may at times reverſe his mandate; 
and, if he ordered the Jews, as a favourite 
People, to extirpate idolatrous nations for their 
ſins, it becomes us ſtill to ſay, that the Judge 
of the earth does:right. 


But will the Jews going to war at the e. com- 


mand of God, juſtify Chriſtians going to war, 
when they are expreſsly forbidden of Chriſt to 


do ſo? It is not under the Jewiſh, but Chriſ- 
tian diſpenſation that we live, and muſt con- 


form ourſelves accordingly to the doctrine of 


the latter, and not that of the former. 


Object. 3. Jobn did not condemn Agbting, i in = 
anſwer to the ſoldiert. 


Anfewer. If. « DO VIOLENCE. TO. NO 


MAN ” does not condemn fighting, i know 
not what does ſo. -- 

However, it is not John's doctrine, but 
Chriſt's, we have under conſideration ;\ and; if 
John had attained to the Perfection. of a Chriſ- 
tian, it would not have been ſaid, * That the 
laſt in the an of heaven i is en than 

et e 

It may be further mem that it was on- 
ly fruits meet for repentance that was the 
theme of John's diſcourſe. —It is true repent- 
ance unto eternal life that flows from the doc- 
trine of Jeſus Chriſt. 


Object. 4. 
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Object 4. Cornelius and the other centurian 
. were both foldzers, yer- os of by Chriſt. 


Aer. But 1 defy any perſon to prove, 
they were ſoldiers after they became Chriſ- 
tians. I doubt not but many ſoldiers in our 
ranks merit ſuch a character as theſe men had; 
—and what worſe are virtuous heathens 2.—their 
prayers and their alms may go up as a memo- 
rial before God; with them may be found 
more faith, than even now is in Iſrael“.— All I 


contend for, is, that they are not Chriſtians. 


Object. 5. Chrif commands his diſciples to ſell 
__ ther garments anc buy fevords. 


"add Whatever interpretation may be 
put on this paſſage, it cannot be, that our Sa- 


vigur meant his diſciples, actually. to defend 


themſelves by the ſword; this 1s obvious from 
two confiderations. 

Firn, From the anſwer he gave the diſciples, 
And they ſaid, Lord, | behold ! here are 


two ſwords, and he ſaid to them, It is e- 


nough.” - Two ſwords were certainly not e- 
nough, to defend eleven men, againſt A 
GREAT MULTITUDE WITH SWORDS 

AND STAVES. ol 
Secondly, From the check hs gave unto Peter, 
when he ſmote off the high prieſt's ſervant's 
ear with one of them; Suffer ye thus far.— 
Put 


i. e. Amongſt the Jews. 
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Put up thy ſword into his place, for all they 
that take the ſword ſhall periſh with the ſword. 

Thinkeſt thou, that I cannot now pray to 
my Father and he ſhall profeutly give me 
twelve legions of angels. 

By theſe words, he taught his followers a leſ- 
ſon of forbearance checked the raſhneſs of a 
paſſionate diſciple, and plainly intimated, that 
He needed not the aid of warlike inſtruments. 

For the moſt probable meaning of the above 
paſſage, I refer the reader to Dr Whutby's 28 
pbraſe on the New 7 . | 


Object. 6. Chriftians are bound to obey the ma- 
giftrate, and i he declares war againſt any 
power, 266 muft fight at his — 


Anſwer. As 8b un the ename te ma- 
giſtrate agree with thoſe of Jeſus Chrift, Chriſ- 
tians truly are bound to obey him. but when 
his mandate runs contrary to the decrees of 
heaven, whether he 1 to be hearkened un- 
to or not, judge e. 

Now, Chriſt prohibits war and revenge, and 
were the magiſtrate a e he would do 
ſo likewiſe. + 

But, if the magiſtrate i is a Chriſtian ak by 
name, and acts contrary to the precepts of the 
| Role. whatever men of the world may do, 

Chriſtian can, with a good conſcienee, obey 
hin! in all- things, which may appear lawful in 
his own eyes. | 


 Objea. 7. 
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overcome them. 
. N. Kerns is 


ObjeR.. 8. ſending 


3 K4 4% XI. MT A VILE, 


ith ſome of the 


Theſe two 


former, — — by the Weſtminſter 
aſſembly of divines; but, as. they" make no- 
thing in favour of the cauſe they are meant to 
confutation. 


ſupport; thep deſerve no particular 
ee from the book of 


ee be i . 
11 ts 
15 world, "Und Not 


; TRECONDUCT 


ls that eolivey any thing of a 
owers of Chriſt, 


235 ds . that no-wea- 

e a the Lamb ſhall prevail. 
« For he muſt reign till he hath put all enemies un- 
der bis feet: And when all things ſhall be ſubdued 
unt bim, then ſhall the Son alſo lo bimkelf be ſubject 
unto him that put all things under him, that GOD 
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THE DAWN OF 
UNIVERSAL PEACE; 


BEING A CONCLUSION ro THIS FRACT. 
; * | k 


« My thoughts, I muſt confeſs, are Wort on * ? 
Already have our quarrels fifl'd the world 

With widows and with orphans ;— 

"Tis time to ſheath the ſword and ſpare mankind”? 


Locivs, 


O what has been ſaid, ſome may reply, 
1 War, to be ſure, is a deſtructive ſyſtem, 
and replete with enormities, at once inconſiſt- 
ent with the character of a man and a Chriſtian: 
—Yet, although barbarous, it is an ancient 
cuſtom, and ſeems to be a neceſſary, an una- 
yoidable evil, being the only way of ſettling - 
differences betwixt contending nations, 

I grant that WAR is an ancient cuſtom, but 
precedent or antiquity ſhould never be brought 
forward as a bulwark to ſcreen barbarity. 

The days of Chivalry and Prize-fighting : are 
now gone, and although it is happy for man- 
kind they are fo, theſe would never have fa- 
voured us by their departure, had the antiqui- 
ty of the cuſtoms been admitted a ſufficient ex- 


cuſe for their ſtay. 


And, it is my opinion, that in ſome future 
age of the world (the want of prophetical in- 
telligence forbids me to mention the time) the 
moſt renowned — of the preſent day, 2 


7 
| 


* 


O7 
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be held in ng greater degree 0f . how 
the mad knight- efrant, and favage gladiator-of 
former times, are, by this mai neee 
nefationn 15; ide ( nt won) 

Every barbarous employment. muſt give 
place to the mild iſuggeſcionꝭ of Reaſtm i every 
inhuman and cruebdiverſion, as homious ſhades, 
muſt paſs away, before this glorious lominary 
of the mental horiatn! Hohn goibm9tnos 

I have lately ſeen a bock, entitled. THE 
AGE OF at re I diſpgſed to rail, 
1 would a dr pela the author the words he ſays 
might be replied 1071 757 vol, how can 
this bes termed the) 3 when a 
barbarous, inhunſan, and irrational ſyſtem uni- 

verſally prevails? Wert thou as zealous to pre- 

ſerve men's lives, as thow art to render them 
happy miexiſtence; COMMON SENSE, THE 
RIGHTS OF MANg :and 5'FHE + AGE OF 

EREASON had not eſcaped from thy pen, with- 

out theſe three TG 25A oo 
bly eſtabliſhed : 


Pie 4.7 as ni 1 10's * on mon ſer WA . 
in - = K. al n 7 2. Fg a ri 807 10 Js —And, 


line lal⸗ away! 'the 157 debe, to whom | be has 
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When this doctrine ſhall be univerſally un- 
derſtood, then will I hail the Age of Reaſon ; 
umi then, Tia Nur ſorrow conclude, that 
the departing knell of the Age of Madnels has 


en heard in the world. 
f AS to war being a neceſſary an unavoidable 


evil 


NES on the 10 
chance, the fall of a. kingdom; nations will 
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evil—the only way of ſettling national differen- 
ces, is an affertionÞgannat/agree)tog: and ũt is 
by ſhowing the fallacy, uf this common place 
t, that I mean to. admit thoſe rays 
(however faint,) harbingers of the arriwal of 
UNIVERSAL! FEACE: 2yo16d 160 4197. A 
AJ afſert poſitively, chat grarũis not d neceſſary, 
an unavoidable evil Thiere are beſides war, 
three other ways of ſettlingadlifferences betwixt 
contending nations, and the wort h e 
Her e — II % 


24h The e h 18 C ahclent 9h 
18 COMBAT. qr 24d 3ily 
This way of adjuſting differences, khonh 
tincturèd With ſome fymptoms of barbarity, is 
attended with the following good:confequences. 
; Firſt, It is an immente ſaving of human blood. 

mn Secondly, It ſerves more too erat the victor, 
When the fate lof ane irel Has beer) de- 
te on the ekertions of an indie idual, the 
victorious ch neden above all 

praiſe. Hogtildsſte vid 
Thirdly, It will make, nations fake of en- 
ering into 9 hep 2 a trivial accident will 

0 0 


a proyincę, or a ſingle miſ- 


only have recourſe to. th deciſions, of a combat, | 
after Every cher method of reconciliation hath 
nenen 1 3\i1190Þ- int | 

The ſecond plan 1 4 75 1 for ſertling 
di ferences is, ——BY i8qab 50 


Punk is a ny gil e wo the former, 
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and to this, no party cotvinced of the juſtice 
of his cauſe wilt object. It is at appeal to Pro- 
vidence in Goubtful cuſes. lt is a filent fub- 
miſſion to the fighteous determination of the 
Judge of all the earth, * who cannot do but 
3 is right.“ It is reſting a caufe upon the 
2 cree of a Being of conſummate wiſ- 
o, far exalted above the jarting paſ- 
—— of men, will neither be intreated 
PRAYERS AND FAS TIN GS, nor bribed by 
ACTS OF CHARITY to do things bot 0 
able to his will. 

As the former of theſe Werben, brenbe too 
much the ſpirit of ancient barbariſm, and the 
latter only fit to be referred, to in Cafes ex- 
ttemely doubtful; I would ſuggeſt another, 
which, it is my belief, will ultimate! y prevail, 
and is by fur the moſt humane, redone and 
equitable manner of adjuſting differences he- 
ther upon a ſmall or more n ſcale, 


TT 18 BY ARBITRATION. _ 5 


It has been ſuppoſed hy ſome, that nation- 
al diffetences can never be ſettled amicably 
without the whole world becoming one vaſt 
monarchy or republic, and then the ſovereign's 
will on the one hand, or that of the repreſent- 
atives of the various departments on the other, 
would adjuſt the matter without oppoſition. 
But were nations to hearken to the voice of 
Reaſon, 1 ſee no cauſe, to eſpouſe this ſuppoſi- 
tion. 

When a difference takes place betwixt two 


nations (for every nation has an undoubted 
rig ht 


6 * 
1 6 own matters itſelf), let two 


* powers be ghoſen; as arbitrators, und 
if theſe cannot agree about the ſubject in diſ- 
pute, let a third, whoſe interefts are altogether 


unconnected wich wee be appointed as ub 
umpire. 1.243 

Ir the unte i 0 extiialied# «doubtful; - unt W. 
ven. he cannot give his vote, 'the belt way 
would be to halve the matter. | 5 


For example; fuppoſe the principal cauſe aſ- 
figned for the origin of this ruinous war, (the 
ws 5" of the Scheldt), had been ſabmitted 

French, on the one hand, and the 
Boten on the other, to a committee of Ameri- - 


cans and Swedes, or any other two powers not 


allied with France or Holland. the joint votes 

of theſe perſons, after hearing the arguments 

for, and againſt, both fides of the queſtion, 

would with juſtice have ſettled the mittet, and 

reges, thofe torrents uf blood,” thed in con- 

equence of this, ar pe Gp difpute.—Or, ſhould 
urne 


the votes have t out equal, which, upon 


an occaſtion might happen, where would have 


been the difficulty of procuring a third power, 
by way of an umpire, to reconcile all parties; 
or, granting that this power alſo, from the e- 
qual force of argument, might be induced to 
remain fikent, might not the navigation of the 
Scheldt have been opened to Antwerp with 
certain limitations, or upon certain conditions. 
Read this, and bluſh, ye clamorous advocates 
for this juſt and NECESSARY WAR.“ 

This plan is fo eaſy and fimple, fo full of 


reaſon and juſtice, and 1 fully fraught with e- 
quitable 


— 
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would accrue Aj manki 
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quitable ſatisfaction, thay, it juan claims the 

ed, (Lie no obſtacle formida- 
it,) the/bleſſings that 


a nd at SIRE, would more 
might kuf rad FAIT: .in the wi 


ſeries > bringing forward ſuch a pro- 


niverſally adopted, 
ble endaith] 


n. 

x N notion. that Hall do this, will acquire « A 
Wea fame, far more t icendent.t han. thay 
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illuſtrious AMP 5 a 8. Wo 

this renowned goun. Bas long, ed the 
glory of GREECE But the A of a per 
ple ſo diſtingyithed. ip hiſto . 

ed by Pot rl Pumas 9 
For my pant, (tag from A prin — uni- 
verſal bene volede I mehtion * 1 although 
I am cextam that mys ffn are Weak, yet I 
am ſomewhat inclined e wa that my fee- 
ble endeayouts wh finite "Fo; 'abler, hand 
to take up the: per . 8 Wy ill, Cb improving 
upon the foie ee to the 
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That tranſporting period of the miſer ies of war. 
| 7 hat ara'of tiahqui among the -nations of 
the world /—ani And. 
| That ſeaſon! f Uniditi#rupted peace und tottliality 
which renders! life: comfortable, by ſtututening 
, oy cup of natural. calamitier, by the Jalutary 


mite Y einde bunian friendſhip. 
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n Aha Fab ber — lag ee 
Of Galia's cliſßs he c wie, 

Accurſt (dre cries) that guilty ſhore, Far: 
Whence William ſhelb geturs a. mare . 

Thou, crue} e eee 0 
Throi thee 288 ours her fon 4 + 1144 

The orph wy aries; 

5 And, — om; 5 e lover r 5 


Alas! full little didn thou know; een s! 
The monſter WAR doth falſely ſhow r: 
He decks his form with pleaſing ' | I 
And hides the daggers.in has, heart. 7 
| et r IN 
\ B. INING:. HALBERD in his bn. 
N R'D\ HELMET on his head, 
, 154 COM ne 0 28 RED — 


With theſe the fimple Fouth he guins, 
And tewpts him from his 4 1 plains ; 


And 
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* But: 'thou, amid a 
Wert mingled among Lane 
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engreat ones talk'd, and heb 
That WAR would Lange and t 


That glory call d a0 ſerve the Bre- 27 . 
„But WISE urn fore and ſure "tis 9 


” That Zig is theft, and murder to 
Yet had my William tho it iO, 
He had not gone to fight the foe. 
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How bleſt, 66uld Anna ſee him now, WR 


But th 
For dead he Lies on ner ſhore. 
2 chat battle's diſmal day, 
When thou, dear youth, didſt 


Why wag not then thy 2 — ing] e * | 


To bind eee, 


10 ſearch with the neareſt I 
To thy parchꝰd lips the water 
To waſh avitliatears thy bleeding face, 
And ſooth«thee ith 2. laſt embrace? * 


Without one friend ta hear 8 bebe, 


Or Anna's hand to cloſe thine oyes. 


Thou, cruel WAR, what! baſt thou done!? 
Thrönthee the mother mourns her fon 
The orphan j joins the widow's fighs;- 5 
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fond hopes return no my : Le: 
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With ſhquldgrs/ bending o'er the na, 5 $ | 
Toiling, to ſow his naive ls, LOT Ep 
And reap the harveſt: virtue yields . FP = 
Then happier lat ne heh F K LE 
A bridegroom he, and I bride :..> _. 20 JS 


